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Foreword 



Publication of this volume completes the subseries dealing with 
Quartermaster operations during World War II. Two companion volumes 
of this group have described the Quartermaster organization and achieve- 
ments in the United States, and a third has told about operations in the 
Pacific in the war against Japan. The principal Quartermaster function 
in World War II was to supply items needed by all Army troops, most 
notably, food and clothing. But the Quartermaster Corps was more than 
a supply force; it provided many services, such as bath and laundry facil- 
ities, necessary to the health and comfort of the troops. The prompt 
collection and careful identification and burial of the dead and the re- 
spectful and suitable disposition of their possessions were essential services 
that contributed much to the morale of the front-line soldier. While 
established to serve the Army itself, before the war was over in Europe 
the Quartermaster organization found it had also to provide minimum 
support for millions of war prisoners and destitute civilians. 

However prosaic a history of providing goods and services may seem 
at first glance, this was an activity of vital concern to the American soldier, 
and in the Mediterranean and European theaters it was an enormous and 
highly complicated operation. By the spring of 1945 the Quartermaster 
organization in the European theater was feeding and clothing and other- 
wise providing necessities and comforts to more than seven and one-half 
million people, the largest human support operation by a single organi- 
zation in all history to that time. Inevitably Quartermaster officers and 
troops could not satisfy everybody, and made some mistakes; it is to the 
credit of the authors of this volume that they have tackled fairly and 
squarely— if not laid to rest— a number of controversial issues. Since so 
much of the Quartermaster effort was essentially civilian in its character, 
the general as well as the military reader should find this work instructive. 



Washington, D.C. 
15 June 1963 



HAL C. PATTISON 
Brigadier General, USA 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



This volume completes a series of four on the history of the Quarter- 
master Corps in World War II, which has been in preparation for some 
sixteen years. Two earlier volumes dealt with QM organization and activ- 
ities in the zone of interior, and another was devoted to the Quartermaster 
role in the war against Japan. The present volume deals with two major 
overseas theaters of operations— the Mediterranean and the European— and 
specifically with Quartermaster operations in those theaters. The term 
“Quartermaster operations” has deliberately been used in a somewhat 
restrictive sense, as referring to the highest level of active QM participation 
in military operations. The role of staff adviser on quartermaster matters 
in a senior headquarters has received only minor emphasis. Rather, the 
primary focus of attention has been upon varying levels within the military 
structure at different periods of the narrative. In particular, the reader 
will note that the European theater has been delineated from the point 
of view of the Theater Chief Quartermaster, whereas in the Mediterranean 
theater the roles of corps, army, and base section quartermasters receive 
far more emphasis. This difference in approach stems from inherent dif- 
ferences in the two theaters. The Mediterranean theater evolved slowly, 
and always under strong British influence, so that theater-level logistical 
developments to a great extent bore a British stamp. Moreover, there was 
a tendency for junior logistical commanders and staff officers in that area 
to exert an influence upon operations that had no counterpart in the more 
elaborate and tightly knit theater organization to the north. 

The positive and energetic control over QM operations in the European 
theater exercised by Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn should be regarded, 
not as stifling the initiative of his juniors, but as assuring an effective hear- 
ing for the Quartertnaster point of view within the somewhat monolithic 
structure of the ETO Communications Zone. Thus, much of the history 
of QM operations in Europe is to a considerable degree a narrative center- 
ing about one man, his actions and reactions, his frustrations, mistakes, 
and triumphs in maintaining a strong position with respect to G-4 and to 
the other technical services, some of which were also commanded by strong 
and colorful personalities. While such a situation is seldom beneficial to a 
headquarters, it represents good fortune to the logistical historian, who is 
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thereby rescued from a drab recital of routine compliance with policy 
directions from higher levels of command. 

This history had its origins in 1948 when Dr. Alvin P. Stauffer, visiting 
the AGO Records Administration Center in St. Louis to collect material 
for his own volume— The Quartermaster Corps: Operations in the War 
Against Japan — also assembled a large amount of data on Quartermaster 
activities in the ETO. During the following year, Dr. William H. Chaikin 
collected more material, and wrote a brief portion of a first narrative. 
Thereafter Dr. Irving Cheslaw completed a preliminary draft that was 
judged to need rather extensive revision and some expansion. When Dr. 
Cheslaw left the employ of the OQMG, the task of revision was entrusted 
to Mr. Charles F. Romanus, who had already collaborated in the writing 
of three official Army histories of the China-Burma-India Theater. Mr. 
Romanus worked on the manuscript for about eighteen months, during 
which time he revised and extended the chapters dealing with Mediter- 
ranean operations. He also collected all known wartime histories of Quar- 
termaster troop units, a useful contribution to subsequent research. In 
March 1957 the undersigned inherited the task of completing the volume, 
which involved a further revision and extension of the opening chapters 
and rewriting the larger portion of the manuscript, covering operations 
in the European theater, to conform to the revised Mediterranean chapters. 

The authors are grateful to many people, both military and civilians, 
whose co-operation and assistance made possible the production of this 
volume. Only a few can be mentioned by name. For example, it would be 
impracticable to list the more than forty participating officers, regular and 
reserve, who read reproductions of the preliminary draft by Dr. Cheslaw 
and made extensive comments. The comments of Dr. Kent R. Greenfield, 
the former Chief Historian, who read the entire draft for both form and 
content, were particularly helpful. All of the authors have profited from 
the supervision and friendly interest of Dr. Stauffer, and I myself have 
benefited from the similarly helpful advice afforded by Dr. Erna Risch, 
who succeeded Dr. Stauffer as Chief, Historical Branch, OQMG. My 
thanks are due to Dr. Stetson Conn, the present Chief Historian, whose 
constructive criticism had much influence upon the final form of this 
volume, and whose counsel and critical judgment added much to its content. 
General Littlejohn not only made available all of his relevant personal 
papers but also contributed freely of his time both for interviews and to 
read and annotate draft manuscripts. Maj. Gen. William H. Middleswart, 
Brig. Gen. Joseph P. Sullivan, and Mr. William F. Pounder assisted the 
authors by making available their personal papers. Lt. Gen. Andrew T. 
McNamara and Brig. Gen. Georges Doriot (Ret.) each read entire chapters 
and made detailed comments. 

The editor was David Jaffe, Chief of the Editorial Branch, whose con- 
crete suggestions and recommendations were always appreciated, and especi- 
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ally during the task of abridgment. Mr. Jaffe’ was assisted by Mrs. Loretto 
Stevens, who demonstrated unusual patience in disentangling various 
problems occasioned by the varied working methods of successive authors. 
Mrs. Norma B. Sherris selected the photographs. Maps, with one excep- 
tion, were prepared by the Cartographic Branch, OCMH. The cli- 
matic map showing temperature zones in Europe was prepared by the 
former QM Research and Engineering Command at Natick, Mass. Over a 
period of many years, the volume has had the benefit of neat and conscien- 
tious typing of repeated drafts by Mrs. Hadasel Hill and Miss Helene Bell. 
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CHAPTER I 



The Heritage and Mission of 
Field Quartermasters 



By V-E Day, 8 May 1945, the Quarter- 
master Corps in the Mediterranean and 
European theaters was feeding, cloth- 
ing, and equipping more than 3,500,000 
Americans on the most elaborate scale 
ever attempted by any army. It was act- 
ing as supply custodian and wholesaler 
to the far-flung civil affairs organization, 
and in addition, was providing direct 
support, largely from military stocks, to 
at least 5,000,000 Allies, civilians, and pri- 
soners of war. An operation of this mag- 
nitude, supported from a base over 3,000 
miles away, inevitably developed tempo- 
rary shortages and local crises, but Quar- 
termaster operations as a whole were out- 
standingly successful. Paying tribute to 
the supply effort in which the Quarter- 
master Corps played a major role, a Con- 
gressional report in the immediate post- 
war period stated: “The supply of our 
armed forces in Europe has been a re- 
markable achievement, involving the de- 
livery across the ocean and over beaches 
and through demolished ports, and then 
over a war-torn countryside into France 
and Germany of tonnages far in excess of 
anything previously within the concep- 
tion of man.” 1 



1 Senate Report no, 79th Cong., 1st sess., 6 July 
1945, Additional Report of the Special Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Program (Kil- 



The overseas Quartermaster organiza- 
tion of World War II was not wholly 
new; that of the European theater, especi- 
ally, bore a striking resemblance to the 
organization in France during World 
War I.-’ The earlier conflict provided a 
fairly complete preview, on a more mod- 
est scale, of the Quartermaster Corps 
mission, responsibilities, and problems 
in the second war against Germany. 
Before examining in detail the ex- 
perience of World War II, it might be 
well therefore to note the heritage, the 
mission, and the tools of the Corps in the 
earlier war. 

In August 1912, after a decade of legis- 
lative debate and delay, a rider to an 
Army appropriation bill provided for 
the establishment of the Quartermaster 
Corps. Military planners thought that 



gore Committee] : Investigation Overseas, pt. 2, 

Conclusions. 

“This section on the background of the Quarter- 
master Corps in the field is based on the following 
volumes: Erna Risch, The Quarterm aster Cor-bs: 
Organization, Supply, and Sendees, 1 Volume 1. 1 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 



(Washington, 1953): Erna Risch, Quartermaster 
Support of the Army: A History of the Corps, 
1777-1979 (Washington, 1962); Johnson Hagood, 
The Services of Supply: A Memoir of the Great War 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927); Maj. 
Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn, editor and compiler, 
Passing in Review (F ort Lee, Va., 1955). (See 



Bibliographical Note.) 
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faulty administrative practices, evident 
in the Spanish-American War, would be 
corrected by combining three century- 
old supply bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment— the Quartermaster’s Department, 
the Subsistence Department, and the Pay- 
master General’s Department— into one 
corps. This new Quartermaster Corps 
would provide not only supply but serv- 
ices as well. 

The newly organized Corps had in 
command a Quartermaster General with 
the rank of major general. The legisla- 
tion of 1912 gave the new Corps a highly 
diversified mission. The old Quarter- 
master’s Department had furnished trans- 
portation, clothing, and equipment for 
the U.S. Army and had constructed and 
repaired quarters and transportation 
facilities along lines of communication. 
Under the reorganization plan the QMC 
kept these traditional functions and 
added the duties of feeding the Army in 
garrison and in the field, paying troops, 
and handling fiscal matters. Moreover, 
the Corps would continue to administer 
the national cemeteries in the United 
States, and would be the agency called 
upon to develop new policies for graves 
registration service and overseas ceme- 
teries in time of war. 

Probably the most significant aspect of 
the reorganization of 1912 was in the field 
of military personnel. The three supply 
bureaus had been essentially civilian 
agencies directed by a few high-ranking 
officers. From the Revolution through 
the war with Spain, Quartermaster field 
operations had been supervised by pro- 
fessional and volunteer Quartermaster 
officers and carried out either by civilian 
employees or by detachments of combat 
troops when civilians were not available. 
The creation of a Quartermaster Corps 



meant that such functions would gradu- 
ally be transferred to Quartermaster of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel, perman- 
ently organized into separate Quarter- 
master units. 

Organization of the QMC was but one 
of many steps in the process of evolving 
a modern military establishment, capable 
of waging a major war. For Army-wide 
exposition, the Field Service regulations 
of May 1913 introduced new concepts of 
the organization and support of a mod- 
ern field army. The regulations contem- 
plated a theater of operations subdivided 
into administrative and tactical com- 
mands, each with Quartermaster staff 
officers and assigned or attached Quarter- 
master service units. Specifically, the 
regulations foresaw the evolution of two 
types of field Quartermaster officers: a 
communication zone, or “pipeline,” 
quartermaster to supervise the filling of 
a system of base depots with supplies, 
and a tactical, or “spigot,” quartermaster 
to draw supplies for his unit at a depot 
or railhead and issue them for consump- 
tion in battle. In their respective areas 
both officers would be concerned with 
providing services as well as supplies. 

The Quartermaster Corps had had 
little opportunity to test the efficiency of 
these doctrines in the clash along the 
Mexican border in 1916. Until the 
United States entered World War I, the 
QMC functioned more as a procuring 
agency than as a field supply service. 
When war came, there were only four 
types of Quartermaster field units: bak- 
ery, truck, pack, and wagon companies. 
Now untried officers armed with sets of 
untested precepts had to adapt the Quar- 
termaster mission to a war that was con- 
tinental in scope, sluggish in movement, 
and shallow in front. In thp summer of 
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1917 the Corps sent Col. Harry L. Rogers 
to France, where he soon became a brig- 
adier genera] and Chief Quartermaster, 
American Expeditionary Forces. Once in 
the field his staff was initiated into the 
new dimensions in warfare brought 
about by such technical innovations as 
the internal combustion engine, track- 
laying vehicles, military aircraft, chem- 
icals, and barbed wire entanglements. 

World War I made several distinct con- 
tributions to the future mission and 
organization of the Quartermaster Corps. 
First, General John J. Pershing, com- 
mander of the American Expeditionary 
Forces (AEF), used a separate adminis- 
trative command, called the Services of 
Supply (SOS), to support his field armies. 
Under this command and staff arrange- 
ment, the Chief Quartermaster, SOS 
AEF, worked along a lengthy line of 
communications with chiefs of other 
overseas technical services such as the 
Engineers, Ordnance, and the new 
Transportation Corps. Pershing’s Gen- 
eral Headquarters and SOS Headquart- 
ers each had a staff section headed by an 
assistant chief of staff, G-4, an officer who 
planned, co-ordinated, and supervised 
functions pertaining to supply, services, 
evacuation, hospitalization, and trans- 
portation. Before the organization of the 
U.S. Army General Staff in 1903, the 
Quartermaster General had been in effect 
a G-4 staff officer, handling logistical 
planning and providing transportation 
for troops and supplies. Now for the first 
time in the field a chief quartermaster, 
as both planner and executive, came 
under this type of general staff supervi- 
sion. Thus World War I introduced the 
Quartermaster Corps to an entirely new 
command and staff framework. 

Another contribution to Quarter- 



master Corps organization during World 
War I was a system of echeloning terri- 
torial SOS commands along Pershing’s 
lines of communications. Base, interme- 
diate, and advance sections of SOS, each 
controlled a number of rear area instal- 
lations, including one or more Quarter- 
master depots. These provided reserves 
from which supplies consumed by the 
troops in battle could readily be replaced. 
Theoretically, the new system of admin- 
istration gave SOS section commanders 
control over all activities within their re- 
spective areas and gave chiefs of technical 
services supervisory functions over 
branch depots, their own personnel and 
units, and training activities. In reality, 
so pronounced was the overlapping of 
command versus staff responsibilities, 
and functional versus geographical 
chains of command, that many problems 
of co-ordination developed, and these 
very problems were to vex quartermas- 
ters in World War II. 

In the field of local procurement, the 
lessons of World War I seemed particu- 
larly valuable, and supply authorities 
followed precedents then established 
very closely during the succeeding con- 
flict. A General Purchasing Board 
(GPB) was established under the chair- 
manship of Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
a wartime volunteer officer with exten- 
sive purchasing experience. All the tech- 
nical services were represented on this 
board, which existed primarily to elimi- 
nate competition for materials and sup- 
plies, both among services and among the 
various Allied nations. The GPB was a 
co-ordinating agency which located sup- 
plies, assisted the technical services in 
making purchases, and handled financial 
arrangements. It did not attempt to con- 
trol either quantities or quality of sup- 
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plies purchased. The GPB became a very 
large organization, with offices in all Al- 
lied and neutral countries, and its pur- 
chases contributed more than half of the 
supplies consumed by the AEF, or some 
ten million ship tons out of a total of 
eighteen million. More than half of these 
locally purchased goods were Quarter- 
master supplies. In both conflicts, the 
original impetus for local procurement 
was a severe shipping shortage, aggra- 
vated by enemy submarine warfare. In 
both cases procurement continued un- 
abated after shipping shortages had been 
overcome, because the needs of combat 
could not wait for the elimination of 
production bottlenecks in the United 
States. 

The appearance of twenty-six types of 
Quartermaster service units in France 
was another significant development of 
World War I. As trench and tank warfare 
increased the scope of combat support, 
Quartermaster units were organized, 
many of them locally in the theater, to 
perform additional supply and service 
functions for the fighting troops. Some 
of these innovations were inspired by the 
example of similar Allied units, while 
others were prompted by a desire to pro- 
vide troops in the field, so far as possible, 
with some of the comforts and amenities 
of American life. Compiling formal 
tables of organization for these units and 
obtaining official sanction for their inclu- 
sion in the troop list were long-drawn-out 
administrative processes, carried on 
piecemeal and still incomplete at the end 
of hostilities. Nevertheless, the Army in 
the zone of interior displayed consider- 
able flexibility and speed in activating 
and training these new units, and in de- 
ploying them overseas. Of 706 Quarter- 
master units in France on 15 December 



1918, 444 or 63 percent had been organ- 
ized in the United States. Among the 
more important new units were depot, 
supply, refrigeration, laundry, steriliza- 
tion and bath, gasoline supply, graves 
registration, salvage, remount, and vari- 
ous types of repair units, each supplied 
with specialized types of equipment. On 
Armistice Day, 11 November 1918, Quar- 
termaster Service, AEF, had 100,731 
troops within an over-all total of 1,925,- 
000, or 5.2 percent. 3 

Between the two world wars, Quarter- 
master Corps field doctrine remained rel- 
atively static. The whole Army shrank 
in size and did not institute any tactical 
innovations that required new types of 
support. Existing regulations provided 
for an adequate, combat-tested Quarter- 
master field organization, to operate in 
accordance with proved doctrine. A wide 
variety of QMC service units, also com- 
bat-tested, could be activated whenever 
they were needed and funds became avail- 
able. Although it was generally agreed 
that Quartermaster organization and 
doctrine were sound, planners also recog- 
nized that they were neither simple nor 
easily understood. The Corps therefore 
devoted its major effort in those years to 
an intensive indoctrination of its young 
officers. Academic instruction and peace- 
time maneuvers are no satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for war experience, but all the 
possibilities of such training methods 
were systematically exploited at QM 
schools. Classroom instructors taught 
over and over again the maxims that sup- 



a (1) Risch, Quartermaster Support of the Army, 
ch. XV. (2) Memo, Littlejohn for CG SOS 
ETOUSA, 15 Feb 44, sub: Detailed Pers Situation 
and Reqmts of SOS. Littlejohn Collection, sec. Ill, 
folder, Sundry Im portant Documents. (See Biblio- 
| graphical Note.)' 
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ply is a function of command and that 
the impetus of supply is from rear to 
front; the implications of those maxims 
were illustrated in a wide variety of tac- 
tical situations. Fledgling quartermasters 
practiced requisitioning supplies and 
providing supplies and services. Prop- 
erty accountability, inventory proce- 
dures, and business management were 
stressed. Lectures emphasized that serv- 
ices and supply are only the broad foun- 
dation of logistical organization and ad- 
ministration in time of war and that de- 
tailed Quartermaster doctrine and proce- 
dures would have to evolve under actual 
battle conditions. 

This schooling proved to be enorm- 
ously valuable, largely because of a broad, 
rather than excessively specialized, ap- 
proach to the whole field of logistics. The 
small group of graduates had a surprising 
influence upon the whole American lo- 
gistical effort in World War II, especially 
during the emergency period, when the 
first classes of young Reserve officers were 
receiving their technical training. In ad- 
dition to the QMC officers lost by trans- 
fer to the Transportation Corps, to 
Ordnance, and to the Engineers, there 
was a tremendous demand for these 
trained, experienced officers by logistical 
staffs at all levels, and especially by the 
G-4 staffs of senior headquarters. The 
result was that too few of these officers 
were retained by the Quartermaster 
Corps. It was severely handicapped in its 
operations in the early phases of World 
War II and, for want of instructors, never 
achieved a completely satisfactory stand- 
ard of wartime officer training. 

In general, the policy and concepts 
which Pershing brought home from 
France provided the foundation for the 
staff principles and procedures to guide a 



future theater level quartermaster in the 
field. It was clear from AEF experience 
that this officer would be both a planner 
and an administrator, and the staff duties 
required of a theater chief quartermaster 
determined the structure of his personal 
office, the Office of the Chief Quarter- 
master (OCQM). Basically, the staff 
functions of OCQM were subdivided into 
three major elements— a planning and 
training section, a section to deal with 
both expendable and nonexpendable 
classes of supply, and a section to super- 
vise a variety of required services. 

By 1942 QMC doctrine provided that, 
as a special staff officer, a chief quarter- 
master performed six basic missions for 
his commander. First, he advised the the- 
ater commander and his general and spe- 
cial staffs on the Quartermaster mission. 
He determined requirements for and 
procured, stored, issued, and “docu- 
mented,” or accounted for, QMC sup- 
plies. He recommended the procure- 
ment and the employment of Quarter- 
master units and their allocation to com- 
mands. He supervised the operations of 
all Quartermaster units not assigned or 
attached to commands. Throughout the 
theater he also supervised Quartermaster 
troop training. Lastly, the chief quarter- 
master planned for and supervised serv- 
ice to the line, providing troops with such 
services as bakeries, shoe repair, graves 
registration, gasoline supply, and baths. 4 

By the end of 1942 the Quartermaster 
Corps had lost several important func- 
tions to other technical services. Con- 
struction activities and administration of 
Army-controlled real estate had been 
transferred to the Engineers, automo- 
tive procurement and maintenance to 



* FM 101-5, Staff Officer’s Field Manual, 194a. 
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the Ordnance Department, and trans- 
portation service to the newly revived 
Transportation Corps. A movement to 
create a general depot service to handle 
all Army storage gained some momen- 
tum but finally failed. OCQM, which 
had lost some of its storage functions, 
regained this Army-wide responsibility, 
but what was more important, re- 
covered the experienced, Quartermaster- 
trained personnel who operated the 
warehouses. In general, the loss of func- 
tions to other services caused the QMC 
far less concern than the accompanying 
losses of personnel; there was still plenty 
to be done, and all too few trained 
officers to do it. 

During World War II the Quarter- 
master Corps was one of seven technical 
services, each of which designed, pro- 
cured, and issued various items of sup- 
plies and equipment. 5 Thus a complete 
general depot would have seven techni- 
cal branches or sections, besides an ad- 
ministrative or operating section. In 
time of war, other technical services per- 
formed certain functions for, or in close 
co-operation with, the QMC. Briefly, the 
Chemical Warfare Service provided 
chemicals in which clothing was dipped 
to give protection against vesicant gases. 
Chemical Warfare field units, organized 
to decontaminate clothing and personnel 
in the event of gas warfare, actually sup- 
plemented the laundry and bath services 
of the Quartermaster Corps. Gasoline 
pipelines and bulk storage plants were 
built and operated by the Engineers, as 
were cold storage facilities and ice plants. 
Fire fighting and fire safety, of vital im- 

5 The seven services were Chemical Warfare, Engi- 
neer, Medical, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal, 
and Transportation. 



portance at Quartermaster gasoline 
dumps, were Engineer responsibilities at 
all Army installations. The Medical De- 
partment advised the QMC on the ade- 
quacy of clothing, footgear, and rations. 
Its veterinary officers inspected all food, 
especially meat. The QMC provided hos- 
pitals with special laundry facilities and 
a special hospital ration. Beginning in 
August 1943, the Transportation Corps 
assumed technical supervision over all 
motor transport units, although for more 
than a year many of them continued to 
bear the Quartermaster designation. 
These functions are merely those of par- 
ticular significance to the QMC. 

In addition to the technical services, 
some of the administrative services also 
performed functions vital to Quarter- 
master operations. The Provost Marshal 
administered all prisoner of war (POW) 
camps, and reported requirements for 
POW rations to the QMC. The QMC 
provided a special ration for POW’s, and 
furnished them with clothing and equip- 
ment. Beginning in December 1944, the 
Provost Marshal in the ETO organized 
the Military Labor Service, which there- 
after administered and disciplined POW 
labor units employed by all the technical 
services. 

The Adjutant General’s Department 
supplied publications to the entire 
Army. 0 All requisitioning and issue of 
all types of supplies were based upon 
authorizations of various types that were 

8 In retrospect, it must be said that The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office was conspicuously inefficient 
in this function. General Somervell’s famous cri- 
tique of the Communications Zone of the European 
theater contained a rueful admission that his own 
AGO "has fallen down badly in filling requisitions 
for publications. . . .” Memo, Somervell for Lee, 
24 Jan 45, p. si. SHAEF G-4 319.1, Rpts, Gen 
Somervell, 1945, I. 
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contained in “publications”— a catchall 
designation for Army regulations, tables, 
orders, circulars, and other authoritative 
papers of the Army. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral issued, printed, and distributed such 
publications to all units and offices that 
required the information. Thus he was 
the agent who transmitted vital in- 
formation from the zone of interior to 
theater level chiefs of technical services. 
An additional function of The Adjutant 
General was maintenance of a command- 
wide personnel statistics reporting sys- 
tem, completely independent of the 
strength-for-rations reports received by 
the Quartermaster Service and therefore 
immensely valuable for comparison and 
confirmation purposes. 

The Army’s logistical system was con- 
sidered basic in the Mediterranean and 
European theaters; it supplied all com- 
mon items to the Army Air Forces and 
the Navy. Both these services main- 
tained their own requisitioning chan- 
nels and depot systems, but requisi- 
tioned their supplies of common items 
from Army sources within the theater. 
The only major exceptions were vehicle 
fuels and lubricants, common items pro- 
cured in accordance with joint specifica- 
tions, but administered on the com- 
bined (Allied) level along with charac- 
teristic Air Forces and Navy types of 
petroleum products. 

Army supplies were classified under 
an elaborate system of categories, and 
subcategories. All items were segre- 
gated, first of all, according to the tech- 
nical service responsible for their pro- 
curement. By 1942 War Department 
manuals listed over 70,000 separate 
Quartermaster items. In one respect this 
statistic may be somewhat misleading; the 
list included each separate spare part for 
each major piece of equipment, and each 



size of each type of clothing was also a 
separate item. Such an elaborate system 
of nomenclature was essential for accur- 
ate stock control, and gives an idea of the 
scope of the documentation problem. 

A second system of supply categories, 
designated by five Roman numerals, was 
also Army-wide. In this system, all Class 
I items were Quartermaster, and there 
were no QM Class V items. The inter- 
mediate numbers were common to all 
the technical services. A short discussion 
of this system will reveal many of the 
problems and procedures of field quar- 
termasters. 

Class I supplies were articles supplied 
automatically without requisition at the 
troop level, since in theory they were 
consumed daily and universally at a 
steady rate. They were known collec- 
tively as subsistence, which embraced 
food and forage, and the unit of measure- 
ment was the ration, defined as the allow- 
ance of food for one day for one man or 
one animal. The two main categories 
were field and operational rations. Field 
rations were prepared in unit kitchens; 
they consisted of the A ration, including 
perishable foods, and the B ration, com- 
prising nonperishable foods only. Under 
favorable conditions, kitchen-prepared 
food could be brought forward to troops 
actually in combat, so that such troops 
often received the B ration and some- 
times the A ration. Troops heavily en- 
gaged in combat, on remote posts, or 
moving rapidly, as in a beach assault or 
in pursuit, normally ate operational ra- 
tions. All of these could be eaten cold in 
an emergency. 7 In addition the QMC 



7 For a detailed account of the development and 
content of the various operational rations, sec 
Risch, The Quarterma ster Corps: Organization, 
^supply, and Services, 1 | 178-89. 
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provided hospital, convalescent, and 
various types of travel rations. 

Class I supply also involved some 
purely administrative problems. Soap 
and cigarettes sold in post exchanges 
were PX items, but the same items packed 
with operational rations and issued gratis 
to the troops were regarded as Class I, 
and so was anything else issued on the 
same basis. Decisions as to what units 
would receive gratis issues were usu- 
ally made on the army group level and 
fluctuated according to the intensity of 
combat. 

Class II Quartermaster items consisted 
of clothing and individual equipment, 
organizational equipment, expendable 
materials for cleaning and preserving, 
office equipment and supplies, special 
purpose vehicles, and spare and mainte- 
nance parts. British “accommodation 
stores,” such as cots, furniture, and bar- 
racks items provided by the British for 
American troops arriving in the United 
Kingdom, saved shipping space and re- 
placed the Class II post, camp, and sta- 
tion allowances familiar to U.S. troops. 
War Department tables, known as Tables 
of Equipment (T/E’s), established the 
authorized quantities of Class II supplies. 
These tables, listing thousands of sep- 
arate items, changed periodically, but 
the circulars announcing the modifica- 
tions rarely reached the field in time to 
affect the Chief Quartermaster’s supply 
situation. It should be borne in mind 
that Class II included most items of Army 
supply. The trucks driven by the soldiers 
of a QM truck company were Class II 
Ordnance items, and the gas mask each 
man carried was a Class II Chemical War- 
fare item. Likewise, the field ranges in 
the mess of any unit were Class II QMC 
items. In a somewhat different category 
were mobile bakeries, mobile laundries, 



and heavy sewing machines used to re- 
pair tents— each a Class II QMC item is- 
sued only to a special Quartermaster unit. 

Class III items included solid and liq- 
uid fuels, the latter commonly referred 
to during World War II as POL (petrol, 
oil, and lubricants— a British designa- 
tion). Strategic reserves of both solid and 
liquid fuels were controlled during 
World War II by combined committees 
representing the British and American 
Armies, Navies, Air services, and civilian 
agencies, and American administration 
w r as through an Area Petroleum Board. 
This applied to both Mediterranean and 
European theaters. The Quartermaster 
Corps controlled solid fuel destined for 
the U.S. Army. Aviation gasoline and 
aircraft lubricants (designated Class 
IIIA) tvere controlled by the Army Air 
Forces, but normally were stored in Quar- 
termaster POL depots. Since the trans- 
portation, storage, and distribution of 
vehicle gasoline involved several tech- 
nical services, requirements and alloca- 
tions were controlled by G-q’s at lower 
levels, culminating in the POL Division 
of Supreme Headquarters. The Trans- 
portation Corps was responsible for the 
Army aspects of POL movement by ocean 
tankers, and controlled the barges, rail- 
road tank cars, and tanker trucks which 
moved bulk gasoline in overseas theaters. 
The Engineers were responsible for bulk 
storage and movement by pipeline, and 
gasoline normally came under Quarter- 
master Corps control at decanting points, 
wffiere it was poured into drums or jerri- 
cans or released in bulk to gasoline supply 
companies and stored in POL depots. 
The QMC was charged with computing 
Army requirements for Class III supplies 
(except Class IIIA) . Beginning late in 
1942 Area Petroleum Offices extended 
their control over many of these activi- 
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ties, ultimately organizing an Area Petro- 
leum Service in each theater— in effect an 
eighth technical service. Rut the QMC 
continued to compute Army Class III 
requirements and to deliver packaged 
POL to the troop units. 

Class IV items were, in general, those 
for which no fixed quantity of issue was 
established. Thus, Class II items of cloth- 
ing and equipment were reclassified Class 
IV when sold for cash to officers, Red 
Cross workers, or others entitled to buy 
them. Warehouse equipment, medals 
and decorations, and certain combat 
items, such as waterproof weapon covers, 
issued for a specific operation, were also 
in this category. Post exchange supplies 
were originally placed in Class IV, but 
events soon demonstrated the need for a 
separate category, although this was not 
sanctioned by Army regulations . 8 The 
distinction between Class II and Class IV 
Quartermaster items was never com- 
pletely clarified, and they were normally 
grouped together and handled by one 
subsection of the Quartermaster organi- 
zation. 

Class V, munitions and chemicals, did 
not include any Quartermaster items. 
Nevertheless, Quartermaster officers had 
to keep requirements for these items con- 
stantly in mind. In combat, they norm- 
ally had overriding priorities. For exam- 
ple, a ship with a mixed cargo including 
ammunition would normally be routed 
to the point where the ammunition was 
needed and other cargo would also be un- 
loaded at that point, whether or not this 

8 Before World War II, post exchange articles, 
luxury goods, and alcoholic beverages were assigned 
to no supply category. In the European theater, 
supply planning demanded specific levels of supply 
for post exchange items, so they were treated as a 
separate, additional category in continental QM 
depots. 



was convenient for the responsible tech- 
nical service. Delivery of ammunition to 
units in combat presented a somewhat 
similar problem: the unit’s organic ve- 
hicles were available to deliver Quar- 
termaster supplies only after the daily 
ammunition requirement had been met. 

The basic unit for all supply planning 
was the day of supply, normally sub- 
divided by technical service and class of 
supplies. One day of QM Class I supply 
for a given unit would be one ration for 
each man of that unit. The reserves of 
various categories maintained for a unit 
in the depots, expressed in days of supply, 
were commonly referred to as the level 
of supply. This was a simple and con- 
venient method of referring to the large 
and complicated assortments of supplies 
and equipment required to support and 
maintain a major command. Levels of 
supply for overseas theaters were estab- 
lished by the War Department. The day- 
of-supply concept emphasized that re- 
serves of various items should be assem- 
bled in the correct proportions, or at least 
in proportions believed to be correct in 
the light of all available information. 
Since this was a form of forecasting— a 
process always subject to error— rates of 
consumption and maintenance require- 
ments for supplies and equipment always 
differed somewhat from anticipated fig- 
ures. Stocks were then considered “out 
of balance,” a condition to be corrected 
by changing the proportions in subse- 
quent requisitions. 

Theater level requirements based on 
actual experience, especially combat ex- 
perience, were always of great interest to 
zone of interior planning agencies, which 
were attempting to forecast long-range 
national requirements for the entire war 
effort. From the zone of interior point 
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of view, everything shipped to a theater, 
including cargoes lost at sea, was a factor 
in that theater’s rate of consumption. 
Planners normally authorized a large 
basic reserve for a new theater, 90 days of 
supply or more, to offset the unknown 
supply factors. For a mature theater, in 
which rates of consumption had become 
known, they sometimes reduced basic re- 
serves to 30 days or less. An operating re- 
serve, which might be compared to a re- 
volving fund, was authorized in addition 
to the basic reserve. It was provided to 
compensate for fluctuations in the actual 
arrival of requisitions. In the European 
theater a normal requisition covered a 
30-day period, and the operating reserve 
was also 30 days of supply. Therefore the 
basic reserve would remain intact even if 
the requisitioned items arrived on the last 
day of the requisition period. The basic 
reserve plus the operating reserve consti- 
tuted the maximum level of supply. Offi- 
cials in the zone of interior carefully 
examined theater requisitions to ensure 
that they did not exceed the maximum 
authorized levels. One important vari- 
able deserves special mention: fluctua- 
tions in the manpower of a theater 
changed the rate of consumption, and 
therefore the levels of supply, even 
though the tonnage of supplies on hand 
remained constant. Thus a rapidly ex- 
panding theater might exhibit the ap- 
parent paradox of more and more sup- 
plies constituting a lower and lower 
level of supply. 

The level of supply was a convenient 
planning concept, but could not be used 
directly in actual Quartermaster opera- 
tions. Storage and distribution activities 
required definite data on each specific 
item, as did requisitions at all levels. 
Tables for converting days of supply into 



tons or cubic feet of various items were 
officially designated as Quartermaster 
Supply Reference Data, and unofficially 
known as the “bible” of the Quarter- 
master Corps. They were widely distri- 
buted and constantly revised, and quali- 
fied QMC officers were expected to 
understand them. 9 

To get his days of supply into the hands 
of the troops in the right amount at the 
proper place and time, the Chief Quar- 
termaster had to do far more than simply 
fill out an order blank. Only by careful 
planning could he foresee varying re- 
quirements for each of 70,000 items. He 
had to check his inventories against tac- 
tical requirements and expected strength 
fluctuations, and he had to take into ac- 
count anticipated rather than actual de- 
liveries. For smooth functioning of stor- 
age and distribution no detail of weights 
or cubages could be overlooked. Storage 
and distribution techniques demanded a 
mass of detailed information which he 
had to refine continuously and dissemi- 
nate throughout the command. He had to 
know what local products were available, 
and how local goods compared with those 
purchased at home. How salvage could 
increase his inventories was another 
factor in determining his requisitions. 
Above all, a sound education in business 
management was an essential. 

The reference data tables already men- 
tioned were indispensable tools for 
breaking down the Chief Quartermast- 
er’s theater-wide mission into accurate 
portions of manageable size, so that each 



• Office of the Theater Chief Quartermaster, 
Theater Service Forces, European Theater, Opera- 
tional Study 2, Quartermaster Supply Reference 
Data, 1 November 1945 thereaf ter cited as OTCOM 
TSFET Operational Study 2.) |(See Bibliographical 
Note.) 
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could be delegated to a Quartermaster 
unit capable of accomplishing it. For ex- 
ample, it might seem logical to charge a 
major depot with the support of a spe- 
cific field army and of the air force and 
service troops in the area immediately 
behind it. Actually, the strength of an 
army fluctuated and the military popu- 
lation of a rear area was even more vari- 
able, so that a mission stated in such 
terms would be very vague and success 
in accomplishing it correspondingly diffi- 
cult. By contrast, a mission of 15 days’ 
wholesale support for 350,000 men, plus 
30 days’ retail support for 40,000 men, 
would also be only an approximation of 
the support actually required for the 
same troops, but it represented a definite 
and achievable objective. Using the ref- 
erence data, the Chief Quartermaster’s 
inspectors could tell very quickly whether 
such an objective was being met, and if 
not what remedial action was necessary. 
Meanwhile the Chief Quartermaster was 
personally responsible that the sum of all 
the depot missions was adequate to meet 
the variable support requirements of the 
theater as a whole. 

A major element, causing variations 
in the strength of the theater or of the 
field armies, was the movement of divi- 
sions. Since each division required both 
tactical and logistical support, such a 
movement usually involved considerably 
more personnel than the Table of Or- 
ganization (T/O) strength of the divi- 
sion itself. The term division slice ex- 
presses the relationship between the total 
theater strength (minus air forces) and 
the number of divisions supported, and 
represents the total number of men in- 
volved in maintaining a division in the 
field. The normal European theater 
division slice of 40,000 men was made up 



as follows: 15,000 men in the division it- 
self, 15,000 corps and army troops, and 
10,000 communications zone troops. 
Quartermaster supply planning was usu- 
ally based upon the requirements for a 
division slice, rather than merely on re- 
quirements for the division itself. 10 

Possibly this discussion of the require- 
ments, duties, and procedures of overseas 
quartermasters has overemphasized ad- 
ministrative detail. Familiarity with ad- 
ministration was by no means enough 
for a quartermaster to bring to his job. 
A knowledge of combat organization and 
tactics, and particularly the logistical im- 
plications of changes in tactics, was also 
required, especially at higher levels. This 
was something that could hardly be in- 
culcated by Quartermaster schooling 
alone. A good quartermaster was also a 
soldier, for no one else could have the in- 
sight necessary to provide satisfactory 
support for soldiers in combat. The 
operations he was called upon to support 
were military operations, and despite 
some resemblances to procedures em- 
ployed in the world of business, their 
nature and purpose were quite different. 

A trained Quartermaster officer, con- 
templating the growing trend toward 
mechanizaton in warfare between 1932 
and 1942, as exemplified in Japanese suc- 
cesses against China, Italy’s adventures 
in Africa, and Germany’s domination of 
Europe, could see that the new mobile 



10 (1) Roland G. Ruppenthal, Logistical Support 
of the Armies, Volume I, UNITED STATES 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1953), 
pp. 299-300. (2) Col. Creswell G. Blakeney, ed., 
Logistical History of NATOUSA-MTOUSA, 11 
August 1912 to 30 November 1919 (Naples, Italy: 
G. Montanino, 1945), pp. 476-78. The latter source 
indicates that in the Mediterranean area a division 
slice was computed as 45,000 men and 6,000 
vehicles. 
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warfare brought with it a whole new 
category of support problems. Moreover, 
it appeared that thus far the new weapons 
had won victories principally against op- 
ponents of inferior strength, technology, 
or organization. All the evidence indi- 
cated that the basic problems of support 
for mobile forces in protracted opera- 
tions had been evaded rather than solved. 
Nevertheless, the U.S. Army joined the 
parade, shifting from a horse-drawn 
square division to a motorized triangular 
one, developing its own version of ar- 
mored and mechanized cavalry units, and 
organizing new support units capable, at 
least in theory, of keeping up with the 
new tempo of warfare. Even before the 
United States was plunged into the war, 
the new organization was designed to 
conquer the German Army— or at least 
a force of strikingly similar strength, mo- 
bility, and fire power. There was every 
indication that the contest would be a 
long one, and the American commanders 
plainly stated their intention of waging 
it unrelentingly, without those protracted 
pauses that had marked earlier wars, and 
had also occurred repeatedly since 1939. 
The quartermasters who were called 
upon to support campaigns of this type 
realized that they were entering largely 
uncharted territory. 

Basically, mechanization for continen- 
tal warfare resulted in increased depth 
of deployment, accompanied by much 



greater mobility within the zone of de- 
ployment. For quartermasters, mechani- 
zation meant that depots must be kept 
full on longer lines of communication, 
w'hile the need for POL would increase 
until it became more than half of all QM 
supply. These conditions demanded 
greater flexibility in command and staff 
arrangements, particularly within admin- 
istrative commands, than had those which 
had applied to the shallow fronts of 
World War I. Larger tactical groupings 
for mechanized warfare complicated the 
command lines and technical channels 
between pipeline and spigot quartermast- 
ers. With time a precious commodity, 
resources often could not be used as 
planned. 

Mechanization also placed unprece- 
dented demands on the wise use of skilled 
manpower, and to meet these demands 
merchants and tradesmen were mustered 
for Quartermaster duty, in addition to 
the traditional truck drivers and steve- 
dores, as were young executives of large 
business corporations, who were rightly 
considered promising officer material. 
Because the new conditions of modern 
warfare had to be experienced before 
they could be fully met, a common theme 
developed for Quartermaster planners 
and administrators in their formative 
period in the United Kingdom and in 
North Africa: orientation and improvisa- 
tion. 




CHAPTER II 



Early Activities in the United Kingdom 
and North Africa 



First Plans for the United Kingdom 

The Quartermaster effort against the 
Rome-Berlin Axis had a modest begin- 
ning in the critical late spring of 1941, 
when American staff planners assumed 
that, in the event of a declaration of war, 
small ground and air forces would be es- 
tablished in the United Kingdom as soon 
as possible. 1 On 19 May 1941 the War 
Department created a Special Army Ob- 
server Group (SPOBS), under Map Gen. 
James E. Chaney, in London. Chaney in- 
cluded a Quartermaster Section in his 
group consisting of one officer, Lt. Col. 
William H. Middleswart. 

Born in West Virginia on 19 October 
1894, Middleswart was one year over the 
age limit which the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, had set for an overseas ob- 
server, but he was nonetheless well quali- 
fied for his staff position. His Regular 
Army commission in the Quartermaster 

1 Accounts of strategic and logistical planning for 
the invasion of the European continent are to be 
found in the following volumes of the series 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II: 
Mark Skinner Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans 
and Preparations (Washington, 1950); Maurice 
Matloif and Edwin M. Snell, Strategic Planning for 
Coalition Warfare, 19-11-1942 (Washington, 1953); 
Richard M. Leighton and Robert W. Coaklcy, 
Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940-1943 (Wash- 
ington, 1955): Ruppenthal, Logistical Support , I. 



Corps dated back to 1 July 1920. For the 
next four years he was in the Office of 
The Quartermaster General and there- 
after served five years in field assignments, 
including one tour of duty in the Philip- 
pines. After two years of schooling at the 
Army Industrial College and Army War 
College between 1936 and 1938, and a year 
of staff work in the Panama Canal Zone, 
Middleswart in July 1940 became the of- 
ficer in charge of the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot. His call for duty with Chaney 
came in May 1941, and he immediately 
left for England. 

In the absence of any formal alliance 
Middleswart’s work at first was explora- 
tory and confined to the field of planning. 
He exchanged points of view with his 
British colleagues, becoming more and 
more familiar with the problems of coali- 
tion warfare. Making arrangements for 
the provision of solid fuels to the U.S. 
troops arriving in Iceland, as British 
forces there were withdrawn for duty 
elsewhere, was Middleswart’s first prac- 
tical assignment in SPOBS. - 

After numerous conferences Middle- 
swart also made plans to provide Quar- 

2 Ltr, Middleswart to C.apt James C. Bagg, Hist 
Br OUQM ETOUSA, 13 Jan 4 4. Middleswart 
l’apers. (See | Bibliographical Notej) 
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termaster support for U.S. troops in the 
United Kingdom. In mid-September 
1941 he submitted his initial recommen- 
dations. Current plans contemplated a 
force of 107,000 men, including 87,000 
ground and air troops and 20,000 service 
troops, to be distributed under a theater 
commander within four tactical subcom- 
mands, plus a base area. Though no date 
had been set for their arrival, the combat 
troops were to be located as follows: in 
Northern Ireland, 30,000 ground troops: 
in eastern England, a bomber force of 
15,000 air troops and 21,000 ground 
troops; in Scotland, 13,500 combat troops: 
and in a small area, thirty-five miles 
southeast of London, a reinforced regi- 
ment of 7,500 men. 

Within the Midlands base area, the 
British were prepared to let Americans 
select Quartermaster sites and to provide 
them with all the necessary facilities in 
full operating condition. Middleswart’s 
major objective was to set up an establish- 
ment requiring little assistance from the 
British. But it was impossible for the 
Americans to ignore local conditions. 
The common interest demanded that the 
independence of American facilities in 
base and troop concentration areas should 
not be attained through wasteful duplica- 
tion of facilities. Supplies had to enter 
British ports and move over British rail- 
ways and highways. Depots were to be 
located in existing British buildings as far 
as practicable. Services which had to be 
performed close to the troops, such as 
laundry and bread baking, were to be 
handled by the British insofar as their 
resources permitted. 

Middleswart’s storage plan provided 
that half of the contemplated supply 
stockage would be located in areas con- 
tiguous to each of the four troop concen- 



trations, with the remaining portion de- 
posited in two general base areas. He 
suggested to Chaney that two general de- 
pots be operated at first, one in Northern 
Ireland, the other in the Midlands. 
These depots were designed to maintain 
100,000 men on the full scale of clothing 
and equipage. Standard American ra- 
tions were to be furnished automatically 
from the United States. To support the 
regiment near London the plan recom- 
mended activation of a provisional bat- 
talion to provide all Quartermaster serv- 
ices. For area defense against parachute 
attack, a very real threat in 1941, Quar- 
termaster troops should be armed with 
rifles instead of pistols, and they should 
have trucks equipped for driving during 
blackout conditions. 

Middleswart further submitted esti- 
mates for Quartermaster troops on a scale 
commensurate with a 100,000-man force. 
He recommended that all QMC units 
and half of the 30-day supply level for 
depots leave the United States at least a 
fortnight before the departure of the 
combat troops. He wanted to have ac- 
commodations and depots set up and in 
operation when they debarked. The ad- 
vantage of such arrangements was empha- 
sized over and over in subsequent plan- 
ning of troop priorities and shipping 
schedules, usually with only limited suc- 
cess. 3 

With the entry of the United States 
into the war, time became the most im- 
portant element in Quartermaster plans, 
which for the moment contemplated 
support to one army corps, deployed in 

* (1) Min, Mtgs, SPOBS-QMG [British] War Office 
Subconi, QMB House, London, 3d Mtg, 10 Jul 41, 
4th Mtg, 31 Jul 41. USFET AG 337. (2) Rpt, Pro- 
posals on Base Area, U.S. Force in England, an. 7 
(QM), Mtg, War Office, 18 Sep 41. USFET AG 381. 
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defensive positions. Without a staff, 
Middleswart could not handle the ad- 
ministrative details for supporting a 
corps. Organizationally, SPOBS was en- 
larged and redesignated Headquarters, 
United States Army Forces, British Isles 
(USAFBI), on 8 January 1942, with 
Chaney retaining command. Until 24 
May 1942, Chaney had no separate admin- 
istrative command, and Middleswart con- 
tinued as a staff planner. Between 8 
January and late May 1942, a Quarter- 
master staff was gradually assembled. 
Maj. Thomas J. Wells, an infantry officer 
borrowed from the office of the London 
Military Attache, Maj. Frazier E. Mack- 
intosh, a Regular U.S. Army officer re- 
called from retirement in London, Capt. 
John L. Horner, quartermaster of the 
American Embassy, and 1st Lt. Louis G. 
Zinnecker comprised the new Quarter- 
master Section. On 1 May, Lt. Col. Rob- 
ert F. Carter, Maj. James E. Poore, Jr., 
Capt. Leo H. McKinnon, Capt. Burton 
Kofller, Capt. Gordon P. Weber, and a 
score of enlisted men arrived from the 
United States. 

Early in January 1942, Middleswart 
received word that V Corps headquarters 
was to be activated in Northern Ireland 
and would assume command of Magnet 
Force, consisting of an armored division 
and three infantry divisions, plus appro- 
priate service troops, and totaling ap- 
proximately 105,000 men. On 7 January 
Chaney informed the War Department of 
his quartermaster needs for the first con- 
voy: POL and solid fuels were not to be 
sent; tentage, gasoline cans, and 35,000 
C rations were needed, but not cotton 
clothing. Chaney also asked that the 
troops wear old-type steel helmets. The 
QMC’s new type somewhat resembled 
the German helmet, and training British 



troops to recognize it would require 
time. 4 

Actually, Magnet Force was scaled 
down by the War Department before V 
Corps headquarters assembled. Middle- 
swart meanwhile had arranged with the 
British for debarking the four divisions, 
for billeting and feeding V Corps, and for 
furnishing the divisions with motor ve- 
hicles, British accommodation stores, and 
other essentials pending the unloading 
and movement of supplies which suppos- 
edly were to be shipped with the troops 
or were to follow them soon. Wells and 
Zinnecker had gone to Northern Ireland 
to receive the first arrivals. On 26 Janu- 
ary Chaney and Middleswart were at Bel- 
fast to greet about 4,000 men of the 34th 
Infantry Division. Disappointment over 
the decrease in Magnet Force soon faded 
as War Department plans for deploying 
U.S. air pow'er in the United Kingdom 
began to unfold. On 20 February Brig. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker arranged with the 
Royal Air Force to provide quartermaster 
support for units of the U.S. Eighth Air 
Force. On 11 May, the first airmen ar- 
rived in England. 

The War Department had announced 
as early as January 1942 that a 60-day level 
of supply, except ammunition, would be 
sent to the United Kingdom for U.S. 
troops stationed there. Local procure- 
ment was definitely encouraged. Except 
for Middleswart’s exploratory planning 
before 7 December 1941, little or nothing 
had been accomplished for the reception 
and storage of the 60-day levels. In fact, 
the prevailing concept continued that 
the Americans would decentralize their 
operations out of two base areas some- 



1 Rad, Chaney lo AGWAR, 7 Jan 42. USFF.T 
AG 400. 
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where in the Midlands and Northern 
Ireland. Every day of delay in granting 
Chaney a definite logistical plan hobbled 
Quartermaster operations, which after 
February w r ere almost solely confined to 
Northern Ireland Base Command, a pro- 
visional organization. 

To assist V Corps and its new base 
command Middleswart, with an expand- 
ing staff after i May, made definite as- 
signments among his personnel. Poore 
headed plans and procedures; Carter 
worked on subsistence; Mackintosh han- 
dled administration; and Weber, Koffler, 
and McKinnon attended to matters of 
supply. In their early planning the staff 
attempted to draw upon the experience 
of British quartermasters supporting the 
Eighth Army in Libya and Egypt. 

The first arrivals in V Corps had to 
use overtaxed British resources. Though 
Middleswart had continuously requested 
the inclusion of Quartermaster troops in 
V Corps and its provisional base com- 
mand, none came, and the USAFBI 
Quartermaster Section could provide 
only a series of “how to do it yourself’’ 
circulars to show tactical units how to 
arrange for their own retail services. For 
these circulars, Middleswart gathered in- 
formation from many British war agen- 
cies including the War Office, the Air 
Ministry, and the Ministries of Aircraft 
Production, Supply, Food, Petroleum, 
Wool Control, and also the Navy Army 
Air Force Institute (NAAFI), a service 
organization corresponding to the U.S. 
Army Exchange Service. 

For two months after its arrival, V 
Corps subsisted on the regular British 
ration. The troops found this ration 
rather scanty, and disliked it because of 
its high proportion of starches, cabbage, 
and mutton. On 16 February 1942, Mid- 



dleswart had prescribed the American 
field ration, type A, for V Corps, but this 
could not be issued until sufficient stocks 
had arrived, a depot system had been 
established, and balanced stocks were 
assured. Supplies did not arrive on sched- 
ule, and to fill the gap a modified British- 
American ration was developed. All items 
in it were of British origin, but it was a 
somewhat more generous ration, and bet- 
ter suited to American tastes. Slowly it 
came into use, and meanwhile V Corps 
kept one B ration and two C rations in 
reserve, rotating their use on occasions."' 

In Class II and III supply planning 
Middleswart had to improvise at every 
step. Clothing and individual equip- 
ment on the current Table of Allow- 
ances (T/BA 21)— a revision appeared in 
June 1942— included items that had been 
designed to meet the needs of either 
trench warfare or peacetime garrison 
duty. Under the old T /BA initial issues 
supposedly were to eliminate many of 
Middleswart’s clothing problems. Month- 
ly requisitions were designed to bring 
clothing levels to the sixty-day mark 
quickly and planners believed that this 
would see V Corps through its formative 
period. But the level was unrealistic. 
Also, requisitions stayed on file in The 
Quartermaster General’s Office as Ger- 
man submarines, now operating off the 
coastal shelf of the United States instead 
of in European waters, forced the Allies 
to husband their precious shipping. Dis- 
cussing his clothing problems with the 
British, Middleswart proposed that ship- 



0 (1) Ltr, CG Nine to CG F.TOUSA, 15 jun 42. 
USFF.T AG 430. (2) Cir 28, Hq USAFBI, 29 May 
42. (3) Memo, Maj Charles G. Herman for Carter, 
28 Aug 42, sub: British-American Rations. Hist Br 
OQMG. (A) Rations are discussed in detail in 



|Chapter XV 7 
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ping space could be conserved through a 
system of exchange. In brief, Americans 
would release items manufactured in the 
United States to British troops in the 
Pacific; British-made goods would replace 
items for Americans in the United King- 
dom. For many weeks the exchange 
could not be arranged and direct local 
procurement remained the only poten- 
tial source for Class II supplies. 

Gasoline, kerosene, diesel oil, and lu- 
bricants, all in cans, were to be dispensed 
to American users when they landed. Ve- 
hicles would be serviced at British Army 
gasoline pumps. This remained the Class 
III pattern until mid-June 1942 when 
wholesale issue of POL was arranged for 
V Corps. Americans found Ireland’s 
winter unexpectedly severe and Middle- 
swart arranged to increase the daily allot- 
ment of coal, charged to reverse 1 end- 
lease. As spring wore on, Middleswart 
developed more and more standing oper- 
ating procedures for V Corps use in com- 
pleting arrangements for local services 
such as laundry, shoe repair, and dry 
cleaning. But, as troop strength increased 
and American thoughts turned from 
Northern Ireland to England itself as a 
billeting place, it was evident that tact- 
ical commanders would soon require a 
regularly constituted SOS.” 

From January until late May 1942, 
Middleswart’s planning for V Corps re- 
flected Allied concern with Britain’s im- 



"(i) I.tr cited | n. 2,| above. (2) Cir 8, Hq 
USAFBI, if) Feb 42, reprinted in F.udora R. Rich- 
ardson and Shernian Allen, Quartermaster Supply 
in the European Theater of Operations in World 
War II, vol. II, Subsistence, app. XT (QM School, 
Camp I.ee, Va., 1948). (Hereafter cited as QAf 
Supply in IiTO.) (3) Memo 6, Hq XI BC, Quarter- 
master Standar d Operating Procedure, 8 ]u ne 1912. 
I’oore Papers. |(See Bibliographical X'ote.)| (4) Cir 
29, Hq USAFBI, 29 May 42. 



mediate defense, even though his Ameri- 
can superiors soon learned that Quarter- 
master requirements for the United 
Kingdom would have to be recast in a 
new mold. By the end of April, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his military 
advisers, working with comparable Brit- 
ish officers, had decided that the most 
effective move against the Axis Powers 
was an invasion of northwest Europe, 
using the United Kingdom as a base of 
operations. The two governments or- 
dered the new strategy, dubbed Bolero, 
executed at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. Anglo-American planners pro- 
jected Bolero in three phases: concentra- 
tion of resources in the United Kingdom, 
a cross-Channel attack, and preparations 
at beachheads prior to a continental ad- 
vance. An intensified air attack on the 
Continent would accompany all three 
phases. To avoid confusion planners 
subsequently narrowed the meaning of 
Bolero to a purely logistical concept, and 
applied the code name Roundup to the 
tactical phase of the operation. 7 

As Bolero planning progressed, a 
theater level command to administer its 
American aspects, calling for a new r com- 
mander with a redefined and specific 
mission, became a definite necessity. It 
tvas generally anticipated that, follow- 
ing the War Department’s lead, the new 
commander would subdivide his com- 
mand into three operational commands, 
consisting of a ground force, an air force, 
and a service of supply. On 3 May 1942 
the Commanding General, Army Service 
Forces (then SOS), Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell, discussed his SOS concept for 



7 (1) Matloff and Snell, Strategic Planning, 1941- 
1942, chs. V, VIII, X. (2) Ruppenthal, Logistical Sup- 
port, vol. I, chs. I, II. 
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the new theater with Maj. Gen. John C. 
H. Lee, the War Department’s candidate 
to command all supply services in the 
new theater. Four days later The Quar- 
termaster General had been briefed on 
Lee’s SOS plans, and Lee, in turn, re- 
ceived the name of Brig. Gen. Robert 
M. Littlejohn as Chief, Quartermaster 
Service. 

By 14 May Lee had talked with Little- 
john, described his draft SOS directive, 
and suggested the assembly of a staff for 
overseas duty at the earliest practicable 
date. As May faded into June, Little- 
john estimated his personnel require- 
ments, closely following what he had 
been able to learn of Lee’s tentative 
plan. He hoped to keep Middleswart as 
a key planner. Carefully selecting his 
staff, Littlejohn submitted modest per- 
sonnel requests. In terms of numbers 
they reflected his understanding that he 
would initially play a planner’s role, 
that he would be responsible for a staff 
to handle his portion of a general depot 
service, to be operated under G-4, that 
the depot system would expand in an 
orderly fashion out of a general base 
area, and that a transportation service, 
also under G-4, was not to be a Quarter- 
master function. War Department man- 
power agencies had the same impression. 

Meanwhile, under USAFBI, on 24 
May Chaney established an SOS with 
Lee commanding. Before the end of 
May, armed with instructions from the 
War Department, Lee met with the 
Bolero Combined Committee in Lon- 
don, submitting his requirements for 
U.S. troops either in or about to arrive 
in the United Kingdom. Using Lee's 
estimates, the British planners published 
their first edition of Bolero Key Plans. 
It was a bulletin of instructions, not a 



directive, to British agencies enabling 
them to co-operate with Americans in re- 
ceiving, accommodating, and maintain- 
ing U.S. troops. Unfortunately, until 
mid-June, most SOS special staff officers 
did not see the first Key Plan. This all- 
important document pinned down pre- 
vious rough estimates and stated that 
1,049,000 troops and their supplies would 
arrive, before D-day, tentatively set for 1 
April 1943. It gave Lee a manpower ceil- 
ing of 277,000 SOS troops, including a 
Quartermaster quota of 53,226 men. Of 
this quota, 1,386 officers and 11,822 en- 
listed men. as casuals or non-Table-of- 
Organization personnel, were scheduled 
for headquarters and depot duty. Quar- 
termaster personnel would be 19 per- 
cent of the SOS troop strength, or 5.1 
percent of Bolero’s total troop basis, a 
proportion reminiscent of World War I 
experience. 

On 5 June 1942 there were 36,178 
troops in the LTnited Kingdom, of whom 
4,305 were in England, the remainder in 
Northern Ireland. Three days later the 
European Theater of Operations, U.S. 
Army (ETOUSA), w T as formally estab- 
lished, and the same day, 8 June 1942, 
atop a “cracker box” in Number 1, Great 
Cumberland Place, London, in the pres- 
ence of one other Quartermaster officer, 
Lt. Col. Michael H. Zwicker, Littlejohn 
activated the Office of the Chief Quar- 
termaster, ETOUSA. Within five days, 
while retaining his planning role in 
Headquarters, ETO, Littlejohn also be- 
came Chief, Quartermaster Service, a 
planning as well as an operating post 
within General Lee’s SOS ETOUSA. 
Thus, when Maj. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower succeeded Chaney as theater com- 
mander on 24 June both a Chief Quar- 
termaster, ETO, and a Chief, Quarter- 
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master Service, SOS, were in existence. 
Both positions were in the hands of one 
general officer. 8 The history of the Quar- 
termaster support mission in the United 
Kingdom and later in northwest Europe 
is largely bound to the fortunes of SOS 
ETOUSA and its successive commands. 
Likewise, the Quartermaster story is 
linked to the officer, who, in June 1942, 
was named to head it. 

Organizing for BOLERO 

In the formative period of the ETO 
staff it would be an error to regard the 
Chief Quartermaster (CQM) solely in 
terms of his official position and duties. 
The personality of a particular incum- 
bent, QMC field doctrine and tradition 
or lack of them, and the logistical en- 
vironment of a major military operation 
constantly interact to make the func- 
tioning staff officer different from the 
legal one. Born in October 1890, a South 
Carolinian, General Littlejohn, although 
more than fifty years of age, was notably 
self-reliant, active, and robust. Graduat- 
ing from West Point in 1912, he served 
two years in the Cavalry before being 
detailed to the Quartermaster Corps. In 
France, duty with Brig. Gen. Harry L. 
Rogers gave him quartermaster experi- 
ence at the highest field level. Over the 
next two decades his assignments at de- 
pots, service schools, on the War Depart- 

8 (1) Memo, Littlejohn for Lee, 19 May 42, sub: 
Pers; Memos, Littlejohn for TAG, 20 and 23 May 42, 
sub: Pers OCQM SOS; Memo, Littlejohn for Col 
James C. Longino, Rear Ech OCQM, 30 May 42, 
sub: Pers; Ltr, Littlejohn to Longino, 5 Jun 42. All 
in Littlejohn Collection, sec. II. (2) Ruppenthal, 
Logistical Support, vol. I, ch. I. (3) Even before 
Littlejohn’s appointment was officially announced 
he had urged Eisenhower to approve this dual ar- 
rangement and the latter had agreed. Interv with 
Littlejohn, 5 Nov 59. 



ment General Staff, in the Philippines, 
and in the OQMG provided further 
rich experience. His interests and tastes 
were logistical in the broadest sense and 
were not narrowly confined to quarter- 
master detail. His last assignment before 
going overseas was as Chief, Clothing 
and Equipage Division, OQMG. 

In the interwar period Littlejohn had 
spent considerable time in analyzing 
records and compiling dry-as-dust details 
about “pounds per man per day” and 
“square feet per man per day,” weight and 
cube factors — all of which lay at the very 
basis of any logistical system. Though 
Quartermaster Corps archives provided 
little information, he gathered valuable 
data concerning World War I through 
correspondence and interviews with Lt. 
Gen. John L. DeWitt, former G-4, First 
Army, AEF, and later The Quarter- 
master General, and with Col. Martin 
C. Shallenberger, aide to General Persh- 
ing.® When he arrived in London on 4 
June 1942, Littlejohn’s first task, apart 
from drafting Bolero Quartermaster 
plans, was to set up the Office of the 
Chief Quartermaster and prepare to de- 
ploy QMC personnel throughout an is- 
land base with particular attention to 
southwestern England. 

In beginning work, Littlejohn took 
note of Lee’s early dictum that SOS 
should figure computations broadly and 
boldly, always bearing in mind the . big 
picture of ultimate objectives. Fortu- 
nately, to get a focus on any size of picture 
Lee might have had in mind, Littlejohn 
frequently consulted one of the rare 
copies, which he later discovered was the 
only one around the London headquar- 
ters, of Pershing’s SOS record. Since few 

“ (1) Littlejohn, ed.. Passing in Review, ch. 23. 
(2) Interv with Littlejohn, 10 Aug 55. 




